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The marked affinity which soap has for wool is very
obvious in this process. The sud in the bottom bowl
should be strong enough to do the washing, and the
upper bowl should have no more soap than will prevent
the rollers cutting. If wool were kept running through
two bowls so made up, it would soon be found that the
lower one lost much of its soap, and that a great pro-
portion was transferred to the upper bowl. The low
squeeze rollers succeed in pressing almost all the water
out of the sliver which passes through them, but when
the sud is strong an appreciable amount of soap is left
adhering to the fibre, as it goes to the upper bowl.
So long as the water in the upper bowl contains but
little soap, it continues to dissolve this soap from the
fibre, but as it gradually increases in strength it absorbs
less and less soap from the fibre, and the sliver con-
sequently carries more and more soap with it through
the final squeeze rollers.
All soap which gets through the upper rollers goes
forward to be dried on to the fibre in passing over the
hot cylinders; and in extreme cases this soap will affect
the handle of the top, by tending to saponify some of
the oil applied at the gill-box.
The simplest way to keep the suds uniformly strong
is to run hot water continuously but very slowly into
the upper bowl at such a speed that the soap strength
and temperature will remain constant. By means of
an overflow the excess sud will run down to the first
bowl, and the addition of a very small quantity of soap
to it, from time to time, will suffice to keep both bowls
at the desired strength.
In cases where the natural colour of the wool is not
good enough, it is now very general to use artificial
colour to improve it. All kinds of colouring agents are
used, but probably aniline violet is the commonest,